so THIS is BALLET!

affectedly gracious wife of the British economist Lord Maynard
Keynes.

The following year Nijinsky was persuaded to come, while
Diaghilev stayed behind. They played at the Metropolitan and
toured the principal cities to California, Stravinsky and Bakst
going ahead as envoys extraordinary of the company in its lordly
progress.

The Diaghilev productions, brought over complete from Paris,
were a revelation to the Americans who saw them. Such lavishness,
such collaborations of great composers, great painters, great danc-
ers had not been seen in this country. America was dazzled, a
dazzlement which cost $25 an orchestra seat And when it was
over, Mr. Kahn paid a bill of nearly a half million dollars for
America's balletic education.

In 1933 we inherited this glamorous tradition (though not, I
hoped, its costliness) and the danger of invidious comparison as
well. We were to discover how many New Yorkers and Chicagoans
remembered Nijinsky. At $25 a head they should have been more
than enough to pay Mr. Kahn's bill. The Diaghilev fans and the
Pavlova fans were, however, our ready-made audience.

There were also the artists, the musicians and the art and music
lovers. The names of the French modems who had designed decors
and composed music for the ballets would attract them, whether
to admire or to sneer.

In September the office suddenly bloomed with old Diaghilev
programs, with photographs of Nijinsky in Spectre de la Rose, with
color reproductions of Bakst and Benois decors. All the Nijinsky
legends were exhumed and revived. The anticipated ballet season
was given a lavish Diaghilev setting.

Through no fault of ours, two books had been published and
a Constitutional amendment repealed for our benefit. The repeal
of Prohibition was a happy augury for us. Champagne and the
Ballet, the perfect mates, were returning to America together. Out
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